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AN 'IDEAS & INTENTIONS' PAPER 



TOWARDS A TOURISM STRATEGY 

IN 

SPITI 

^■■■■■I^^^H SHUBHENDU KAUSHIK ■^HB^HH^H 

The subject of this paper is some work that I intend to do in Spiti . The point 
of entry and the initial impetus to this work has been provided by tourism. 
I won't talk about the scope of the work because it will most likely get 
defined over a period of time, and will moreover be prone to change from time to 
time depending on circumstance and mood. What I'll talk about, instead, is the 
general direction I "11 be heading in, and the method (or apparent lack of one) that 
I would tend to follow. I'll also share with you ideas on some of the things that could 
be done about the problem at hand. 

The problem at hand is this very moment changing from a potential problem to 
an actual one. It's like this. The beautiful valley of Spiti happens to be excellent 
raw material for the biggest industry in the world - tourism. That this resource 
has managed to escape large-scale exploitation is only because of its having been 
an 'inner-line' area so far. However, starting last summer, the summer of "92, 
this disincentive to tourism has been removed - Spiti is no longer an inner-line 
area. Large scale and unhindered exploitation by the tourism industry can now 
start. Spiti joins Zanskar in the list of exotic destinations that were until recently 
inconvenient for mass-consumption, but are now no longer so. 

My intention.partly in reaction to this event, is to work towards theevolution and 
implementation of some kind of a tourism strategy in Spiti. Although the term 
'tourism strategy' sounds like a destination, what I am talking about will hopefully 
be as much — and all along — a direction as a destination. 

II 
AN INADEQUATE INTRODUCTION TO SPITI 

Spiti is one of two subdivisions, the other being Lahaul, that form the district of 
Lahaul & Spiti. This district occupies the north-eastern comer of the west- 
himalayan state of Himachal Pradesh. The prestigeous list of its immediate 
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neighbours — Ladakh in the north, Tibet in the east, Kinnaur in the south-east 
and south, Kullu valley in the south-west and west, and Lahaul valley in the north- 
west. Also close but not quite 'adjacent' neighbours are Zanskar in the north-west 
and Shimla district in the south. 

In terrain and climate, Spiti resembles Ladakh and Zanskar. Like them, it is a 
high-altitude desert, characterised by very little rain or snow, very little vegeta- 
tion, very clear blue skies, very strong UV-loaded sunlight, and very high 
mountains and valleys. The lowest point in Spiti, the point where it drains out into 
Kinnaur, is 3350 m above sea level. 

Spiti is the valley system that drains the Spiti river and its tributaries, the major 
tributaries being Pin, Lingti and Pare Chu. The Spiti river originates in the 
Kunzam range (which separates Spiti from Lahaul) and goes on to join the Sutlej 
at Khab in Kinnaur. ThePin river flows north-eastwardly from just below the Pin- 
Parbati pass; on the other side of this pass lies the origin of the Parbati river, which 
flows into the Kullu valley. The Lingti river flows south-westwardly from the 
meeting point of the borders of Ladakh, Tibet and Spiti. And finally the Pare Chu 
river, which starts in Spiti below the Parang la, flows initially north-eastward and 
away from the Spiti river, has a short run in Ladakh before entering Tibet, where 
it has an apparent change of heart and winds its way back south-westwardly to re- 
enter India along the Spiti-Kinnaur border, and joins the Spiti river at Sumdo. 

The settlements in Spiti are distributed mainly along the Spiti river and in the Pin 
valley. The population of around 10,000 is essentially Buddhist, apart from the 
multi-ethnic government employees in and around Kaza. Contrary to popular 
perception, Buddhism in Spiti predates Buddhism in Tibet by many centuries. 
What the people of Spiti have inherited from Tibet is their present form of 
monastry-centred Buddhism, often called 'Lamaism' because of its extremely 
influential priestly class of 'lamas'. In this setup the gompas form the hub of the 
social, cultural and religious life of the people. They also function as centres of art 
and learning. In fact, learning was until recently an exclusively monastic affair, 
with the result that the lamas were almost the only literate people in society. This 
is of course changing now, as is their level of influence, due to increasing 
government activity in the valley. 

A road runs right through the valley, coming from Kinnaur (and Shimla) and 
going over the Kunzam la to Lahaul and then over the Rohtang la to Manali 
and beyond. The Kunzam la opens to vehicular traffic for just about three months 



before it closes once again for the winter, but the road from Shim la is more or less 
operational upto Kaza throughout the year. Despite being open for such a limited 
period, the Manali road is specially useful for transporting peas, Spiti's maj orcash 
crop, to the plains, because the road to Shimla is highly unreliable during the 
monsoons, and that is when the peas are harvested. 

Unlike Lahaul, which, so far as mountain regions go, is quite rich, Spiti is 
economically quite backward. The subsistence cultivation is inadequate, and has 
to be augmented by the government. The pea crop, which is the only major cash 
crop in the valley ,doesn 't bring in enough cash. There is very little wood for fuel 
or construction, and very little grass for livestock. Handicrafts are made by the 
Spitians for their own use, and hardly any find their way into the cash economy. 
Industries are absent, thankfully so, and there are no oil-wells either. Getting a 
government job is one of the few employment options available, while increasing 
(but not alarming) numbers are setting off for the plains in search of jobs. 

For all these reasons -- actually these reasons are not sufficient, neither are they 
the only ones -- the people of this picturesque and sparsely populated valley are 
nowhere near being economically self-reliant Spiti relies on a total government 
subsidy of Rs. 7 crore annually (gross), in addition to what is spent on state 
govemmentprojects like roads and the partly commissioned hydro-power project 
near Rangrik. This ultramodern plant, presently running at one-fourth its 
designed capacity of 2MW, already supplies year-round electricity to all the 
villages in the valley. When it starts generating its full capacity, this plant is 
expected to generate surplus power, which is probably intended to be used to set 
up small-scale industries in the valley. Besides this, the central government has 
a desert-development project on in the valley with an annual expenditure of Rs. 
1 crore. 

Unlike Zanskar, whose single most important interaction with the mainstream of 
our wayward civilization has been through the recent and spectacular rush of 
foreign tourists (moretouristsin one season than the entire population of Zanskar, 
by my calculations), Spiti has been having a lower-key interaction with the people 
from the plains and foothills of northern India for a much longer time. Despite 
this interaction, the rat-race still seems quite far from the minds of the Spitians. 
This has partly to do with the inherent nature of these gentle (and lazy?) people. 
This isalso due partly to the centuries of religious conditioning and the associated 
belief in the law of 'karma' that has kept the Spitians preoccupied with leading 
good, moral lives, with reduced wants and a minimum of messing around with 
being worldly-wise. So far. 



Throughout history , the isolation of Spiti has been mainly due to physical reasons. 
During the last few decades, the isolation was both physical and administrative. 
Now, with the administration opening up its closed doors, its isolation is once 
again only physical. But physical isolation is no longer a hurdle - it is these days 
an irresistible incentive. How much of an incentive it is can be gauged from the 
plight of Zanskar, which is physically more isolated than Spiti, over the last few 
years. 

Spiti is a land where age-old values are still more or less intact. Some of these 
values, and some of the mechanisms thathelp maintain them, might appear quite 
primitive and unacceptable to us. But we have to remember that they are a part 
of a well-knit - and working - whole. This 'whole' obviously needs to evolve, 
and change is quite obviously needed and even inevitable. But any change should, 
if possible, maintain the wholeness of this whole. It should not just strip away age- 
old values and leave gaping holes in their place. Old values, where they must go, 
should be replaced by values which are at least as sound, as strong and as 
contextual as the ones they replace. 

Spiti is on the threshold of rapid change. Its isolation is over. The tourists are 
coming. Whether they come with their values, or leave them behind as usual, 
remains to be seen. Whether the resulting interaction is positive, or destructive 
as usual, remains to be seen. Whether the values of Spiti are put on sale alongside 
its sights and sounds, and whether the sellers of Spiti are the Spitians themselves 
or else their worldly-wise neighbours from the plains, also remains to be seen. 

Ill 
AN INADEQUATE INTRODUCTION TO TOURISM 

My ideas towards a tourism strategy in Spiti will be based on an understanding 
of the tourism phenomenon, what really is wrong with it and whether there is an 
alternative, hence this introduction. Some of the things that I have written in the 
past on this issue have been included undisguised in the paragraphs that follow, 
so forgive the repetition. 

WHILE THERE IS NOTHING WRONG WITH THE ANCIENT URGE 
TO TRAVEL . . . 

Not only the compulsion or the need, but also the urge to travel has always been 
present in our spectacularly crazy species. Behind every travel-for-a-good- 
purpose has always lurked a travel-for-its-own-sake : travel as the result of a 



restlessness, a dissatisfaction, a curiosity, a loneliness, a sense of exploration and 
adventure, of opportunity beckoning. The urge to travel is in fact an essential and 
ancient counterbalance to the urge to settle down. 

. . . THERE IS QUITE A LOT WRONG WITH THE RELATIVELY 
RECENT INDUSTRY THAT CATERS TO THIS URGE 

Tourism is almost exclusively a 20th century phenomenon, a phenomenon that 
is scaling new heights in scale and extent of damage with each passing year. But 
what really is wrong with tourism? Is it something that is inherent in tourism, or 
does the problem lie only in the way the industry is run? 

TOURISM IS AN INDUSTRY . . . 

As already mentioned, tourism is an industry that caters to the urge to travel. It 
is an industry that is designed to make money out of the satisfaction of this urge. 
In that sense, tourism is a service industry, selling 'experiences' to Toffler's 
'experience seekers'. And like any industry, it has a tendency to centralise — it is 
more cost-effective to hardsell a few tourist 'centres' whose potential is obvious, 
than it is to let the tourists sniff out their own beautiful places. This is not unlike 
the extraction of a metal from its ore — if the metal is too dispersed in an ore, or 
in a region, it is not cost-effective to extract. 

... OF MIDDLEMEN . . . 

Unlike travellers, who satisfy mostof their needs directly and locally, tourists hire 
whole hierarchies of middlemen to do their dirty work for them, starting from 
international travel agencies, through various intermediate levels, down to the 
semi-local interpreters/guides/social buffers who accompany them. It is these 
middlemen, not the locals, who get most of the money that the tourists spend. And 
the higher the level of the middleman, the further he is from the place being 
visited, and the larger is his share of the booty. This is much more so for exotic, 
far-flung and difficult of access destinations like Ladakh and Zanskar (and now 
Spiti?) where the industry tends to be more organised, centralised and monopo- 
listic, and where the locals are generally less enterprising and opportunistic than, 
say, in places like Agra and Jaipur. The worst offenders in this regard - in fact 
in all regards - are the package touring tourists, who often make their payments, 
along with the to and fro air fare, and the before and after deluxe-hotel bookings, 
back home in their own countries when they sign on for such 'tours of con venience' . 

. . . THAT THRIVES ON THE MASS-CONSUMPTION OF PATTERNS 
One of the underlying motives for travel has always been the experiencing of 



patterns of nature and of living that are deeper, stronger, or simply different from 
one's own. What the middlemen are doing is to make a product of mass- 
consumption out of this 'experiencing of patterns', and are offering this product 
for sale in attractive looking 'packages'. In effect, these middlemen are offering 
for consumption something that is not their's to offer - life-styles, cultures, 
ecosystems, or put more simply, beautiful places and beautiful people. Moreover, 
this consumption is inherently destructive, for when living patterns are put on 
sale, and are consumed indiscriminately and on such a large scale, they simply 
get smothered in the process. 

ARE YOU A TOURIST? 

A tourist is an audience watching a performance, an observer separate from the 
observed. Like on a visit to the zoo. A tourist lives in the future ~ 'what I'll tell 
so and so about this place, who all I'll call for the slide-show, how my friends will 
rediculemeifIvisitAgrabutdon'tseetheTaj,soImust,Imust,Imust...'Inshort, 
a tourist is generally seen with a worried expression on his face, and a long 
checklist of 'places that you must visit' in his hands. A tourist likes to be socially 
self-sufficient when he travels. Hence is generally seen in large groups. Which is 
why he doesn't find any need to learn the local language. He can always hire an 
interpreter/guide/social buffer. A tourist often ends up feeling superior to the place 
and the people that he visits. Ironically, and almost as a direct consequence of his 
sense of superiority, the tourist receives little respect from the locals, who 
generally treat him with scarcely concealed contempt, and who kowtow only to 
his dollars. Finally, and this is most important, a tourist tends to leave his values 
behind at home when he sets out on his travels, with the result that his interaction 
with the people, what little there is of it, is negative, superficial and mutually 
destructive. 

OR ARE YOU A TRAVELLER? 

Just as there is no tourist who satisfies all these characteristics (or is there?), the 
one-hundred-percent-traveller is also a theoretical entity. But as an ideal — and 
as a source for strategy - this abstraction is worth examining. 

A traveller is an indivisible part of the whole experience, and not a mere 
onlooker. A traveller is relaxed, absorbed as she is in the present, accountable as 
she is to no one but herself. A traveller is vulnerable, open and trusting in her 
interactions, and this potent combination of attitudes protects her from harm like 
nothing else can. [Every child knows this, but very few adults understand.] 
A traveller enters the hearts of the people, not their wallets alone. She is often 



invited into people's homes. Takes back memories, leaves behind memories. A 
traveller tends to respect the feelings of the people she visits, and is conversely 
treated with respect and warmth by them. She carries her values and her self- 
respect with her wherever she goes, and this tends to make her interaction with 
places and people positive and mutually uplifting. 

HERE IS AN ANALOGY . . . 

Prostitution often accompanies tourism, but more than that, it offers an excellent 
analogy to tourism. In both prostitution and tourism, a natural urge is being 
satisfied unnaturally. In both prostitution and tourism, the one and only driving 
force is money. And in both cases, it is ironically the middlemen who take away 
most of this money, while the living products on sale remain more or less where 
they are economically, while at the same time being shattered emotionally/ 
culturally and physically/ecologically. Finally, in both prostitution and tourism, 
the act of buying is a reflection of the shallowness and degradation of the buyer. 

. . . THAT CAN LEAD TO AN APPROACH 

What is even more interesting is that this analogy can provide us with a very sound 
basis on which to start building a strategy for tourism. So, just as an exercise, let 
us try to answer this question : What would you do to tackle the problem of 
prostitution in a certain area? 

You might first look at the underlying causes of prostitution and see what can be 
done to remove them. One of the deep-rooted causes is poverty. Another is the 
continuing exploitation of women by the men and women of a male-dominated 
society; associated with this is the perception of women as objects of sexual 
gratification, and that sexual gratification is a commodity that can be bought and 
sold. At this level, your solutions would tend to be quite general, broad-based and 
long-term. 

You might next direct your attention at the rehabilitation of existing prostitutes 
by, say, finding them alternative employment, and wherever possible freeing 
them from the clutches of middlemen and forced prostitution. 

Finally, realising that the problem cannot just be wished away, you would begin 
to sympathise with the plight of the prostitutes, and do what you can to minimise 
their physical, emotional and economic suffering. Your reasoning would be - if 
there has to be some prostitution, at least let it be clean, hygienic and disease-free, 
at least let the middlemen not take away their earnings, at least help their children 
to have a better future, and so on. 



Before we translate this analogy to tourism, and in order to avoid too simplistic 
a translation, some clarifying and concluding remarks about tourism. 

DON'T GUN DOWN THE MIDDLEMEN! 

While the middlemen who run the flesh trade deserve no sympathy (or do they? 
I haven't seen things from their pointof view), the middlemen who run the tourism 
industry don't all of them deserve such harsh comparisons. The people who run 
this industry , the travel agents, for exam pie, are often very aggressive and ruthless 
in their greed; often but not always. Just like in any other industry. One of the 
differences between prostitution and tourism is that tourism is an industry run 
by professionals (and pseudo-professionals) who, so far as they are concerned, are 
earning their living through one of the valid means available to industrial 
civilization. What is unfortunate, and what does qualify them somewhat for 
comparison with their infamous counterparts in the flesh trade, is their choice of 
commodity. What is doubly unfortunate is that it is the few remaining exotic and 
relatively untouched places on earth that attract them and their clients the most 
(just like the search for virgins leads to youngerandyounger girls being lured into 
prostitution). Such places tend to have extremely fragile ecosystems and cultures, 
so their destruction hurts the most. But instead of pointing fingers at these people 
(aren't we all confused to varying degrees about the appropriateness of our work?), 
it would be more productive to first blame the ' system ' of which we are all a part, 
get rid of our bile against this monster, and then, with sympathy for our 
compromises, work together to find a way out of this mess. 

NOTHING FAILS LIKE FAILURE 

Finally, the most convincing argument against tourism has always been tourism 
itself. In the absence of this argument, all these analogies, concepts and analyses 
would have been quite futile. Fact is, these came later, after it became quite 
obvious that there is quite a lot that is wrong with tourism, and in order to try to 
explain what is wrong with it. The amountof damage, to ecosystems and to value- 
systems, that tourism has already inflicted, especially in the fragile mountain 
regions, is there for all to see. 

IV 
FIRST THOUGHTS ON A 'STRATEGY OF SORTS' 

An effective approach towards handling tourism in Spiti is only possible 
aftera recognition of the fact that tourism, to an extent, is inevitable. So while 
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continuing to hammer away at the underlying causes, we have to waste no time 
in beginning to work out effective ways to minimise the damage and to make the 
best of a bad deal. 

AWARENESS 

An important prerequisite for effective action, whether long-term or stop-gap, is 
the spreading of awareness and the building ofaconsensusagainst tourism among 
all the various people involved. 

The people of the valley need to be educated about the reality of tourism - what 
they gain, how much more they lose, and who really gains. More so since they 
should be actively involved in any process that seeks to do something about this 
problem. 

The religious establishment in the valley could play an important part not only in 
shaping public opinion, but also in constructive action. Actively involving its 
rather large and underutilised human resource bank in progressive work such as 
this could be an effective way for the bulky religious establishment to retain and 
to justify its traditional influence on society. 

The tourists in their turn have to be targeted for extensive feedback. They have 
to be reminded about the shallowness of 'bought experiences' and of 'prepaid 
hospitality'. They need to be made aware of the magnitudeof the destruction they 
are causing. They need to be reasoned with, laughed at and cajoled out of their self- 
imposed naivette. I don't believe that most of them are actually so naive - they 
only choose to put on this mask out of convenience. They only choose to ignore 
what is obvious and to postpone thinking about what they are doing. They need 
to be forced into thinking about and feeling responsible for their actions. 

And then there are the promoters. The promoters need to be told to be more 
responsible towards the 'product' they are selling, and more equitable in the 
distribution of profits. If they really set their m inds to it, there is a great deal that 
they can accomplish without necessarily writing off their own existence. And 
doing so voluntarily and unilaterally would take the wind out of those who argue 
in favour of stringent administrative controls. 

Finally, there is the mega-promoter — the government The government will 
ultimately have to play an important part in the consensus against tourism. At the 
central and state levels, the environmentministry should take up the matter with 
the ministry for tourism. And of course, the local administration would be a key 
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figure in implementing any strategy for planned tourism in the valley. Without 
its cooperation, any efforts in this direction are likely to be of limited scope and 
effect. 

MINIMUM IMPACT TOURISM 

This is typical of how western environmentalists approach such problems, 
analogous to the 'clean and disease-free prostitution' that I had talked about 
earlier. As part of a larger and more holistic approach, it has great value, but what 
needs emphasis in this connection is that ANY FORM OF PLANNED TOURISM 
SHOULD NOT BECOME A JUSTIFICATION FOR TOURISM. 

The first step in this reasonably scientific approach would be to study in detail the 
possible impact of tourism on access to local resources (water, fuel-wood, 
construction materials, food, etc.), on the environment (on vegetation and 
wildlife; pollution, garbage, etc.),on the economy (handicrafts, employment, etc.) 
and on all other aspects that lend themselves to tangible study. 

On the basis of such a study, comprehensive guidelines would emerge about 
various aspects of tourism in the valley, like the carrying capacity of the valley, 
of individual villages, of trekking routes; the size, nature, location and distribu- 
tion of hotels and guest houses; the sharing of resources with locals, employment 
patterns, garbage control - this list is long and nearly endless. These guidelines 
would then be converted into locally applicable legislation and controls, which 
would have to be enforced in the valley by the local administration. 

Minimum impact tourism doesn't only consist of controls, though. Equally 
important for any kind of success is the voluntary self-imposition of guidelines for 
responsible conduct. The spreading of awareness for the inculcation of such an 
attitude will have to involve not only the tourists, but also the promoters, the locals 
and the administration. 

Take the example of garbage. Although tourism is generally associated with 
garbage, a lot of the time the direct cause is not the tourists but the locals 
themselves. I once asked the owner of a 'dhaba' at one of the remote spots in 
Lahaul what he did with his garbage, to which he casually replied, "I throw it 
outside. The wind takes some of it up the valley, and some of it down the valley, 
so it never accumulates." A similar attitude is present among the guides, porters 
and cooks who accompany trekkers. Garbage-sense therefore needs to be 
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inculcated first among all these people, more so since their association with the 
valley is comparatively long-term, and only then can they really begin to help in 
preventing the tourists from littering. To complement all this, the local admin- 
istration has to do its bit by setting up effective facilities for garbage collection, 
treatment and disposal. 

But garbage is only an example, a comparatively straightforward one. There is no 
dearth of messier and more ticklish problems which will have to be taken up one 
by one. What is clear, though, is that minimum impact tourism, in order to be 
really effective, will need to be interpreted as a sensitive combination of controls, 
awareness and self-imposed responsible behaviour, and that not only the tourists, 
but everyone-bar-none needs to be actively involved. 

VALUE-BASED TOURISM 

Value-based tourism is as intangible as minimum-impact tourism is tangible. It 
is even a contradiction in terms. Quite simply, value-based tourism is intended to 
try and work the miracle of making a traveller out of a tourist (an alchemist's 
dream!). Although this is a direction whose destination is quite out of sight, every 
step taken is a worthwhile destination in its own right. 

An earnest effort should therefore be made to create an atmosphere in which 
positive, value-based interactions between the visitors and the locals are encour- 
aged. The question is, how can such an atmosphere be created? Any ideas? Sitting 
here in Delhi, the only thing I can think of is that it will have to be an integral part 
of any efforts at awareness generation. Maybe I'll get better ideas out there. 

It is important to mention here that value-based interactions must work both ways, 
and that they certainly cannot be contrived or superficial. The tourist hangs on to 
his values, the local to hers, and each respects the values of the other. Besides, if 
the tourist is expected to avoid being a party to, say, exploitation, so is the local. 
We have to realise that many of today's tourists are would-be travellers, if only 
we gave them a chance, if only we'gave them the warmth of genuine hospitality 
rather than just 'infrastructure'. 

In isolation, this approach, too, has its limitations and will need thoughtful and 
contextual application. The 'warmth of genuine hospitality', for instance, would 
be rediculous in the face of a virtual stampede of package-touring terrorists! 
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HARNESSING THE ECONOMIC BENEFITS LOCALLY AND 
EQUITABLY 

Travellers benefit iocaleconomies, while tourists benefit central monopolies. Any 
efforts at encouraging value-based tourism will therefore indirectly help in 
preventing the siphoning off of the economic benefits of tourism by outsiders. 
Nevertheless, direct and less subtle steps are also needed in this direction, steps 
that minimise the role of the middleman, steps directed against monopolistic and 
exploitative trends, steps that encourage local employment and discourage the 
excessive migration of opportunistic outsiders into Spiti, and so on. An interme- 
diate destination that could be worth pursuing would be the formation of a set of 
tourism related cooperatives by the local people that look after local interests and 
successfully compete with outside agencies. 

ON THE NATURE OF CONTROLS 

Controls of any sort are in general undesirable. They represent an easy way out, 
if at all they are a way out; or else, they are often a way out of one mess, and into 
another. 

But the forces involved in this particular mess are quite formidable and ruthless. 
Being the largest industry in the world, tourism obviously represents a powerful 
lobby. Under such circumstances, although a simultaneous and energetic search 
forcreativesolutionsnotbasedoncontrols should goon, it is likely that only firmly 
implemented controls would help contain the industry and force it to operate 
somewhat responsibly. Any signs of tentativeness would only serve to encourage 
lobbying. 

Most of these controls (certainly not all) will have to come from the government. 
However, unlikemostlobbies.tourism enjoys the overt support of the government 
since, and for this one reason only, it is a significant foreign-exchange earner. So 
although central and state government policies are not likely to change too soon, 
it is enlightened officials at the local level who have to give modified and 
meaningful definitions to loosely defined government policies without the 
necessity of explicitly going against them. Planned tourism should be easy enough 
to justify (but remember it doesn ' t justify tourism), and a lot of steps can be taken 
under this head. 

It is thereforeevident that in addition to a whole lot of other things that can and 
should bedone.controlsof some sortorother are also needed. These controls could 
be bureaucratic, as is most often the case, or they can be convivial, and it would 
be useful to understand the difference between the two. 
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BUREAUCRATIC CONTROLS are explicit, rigid and generally unimaginative. 
They tend to be followed more in letter than in spirit. They are enforced by 
bureaucrats and their hierarchical establishments. Such controls are often, but 
certainly not always, accompanied by corruption. 

CONVIVIAL CONTROLS are implicit, flexible and imaginative. They tend to 
be followed more in spirit than in letter. They are enforced by 'people' (including 
the 'people' who sit in government offices) in a decentralised, non-organised and 
relatively spontaneous manner. Unlike bureaucratic controls, convivial controls 
are generally not unpleasant to enforce; in fact, they can often be fun. Ideally they 
are so subtle as to work almost unnoticed, and at the same time so powerful as to 
change our very lives. The best description of convivial controls can be had from 
Dr. Babbitt's 19th century law : ALL FORCES ARE POWERFUL IN PRO- 
PORTION TO THEIR SUBTLETY. 

Another thing about controls. The more fragile the ecosystem or culture that needs 
to be conserved, the more critical is the successful implementation of guidelines, 
whether through bureaucratic or convivial means. All of Spiti is quite fragile in 
this respect, so successful control mechanisms are reasonably critical. However, 
even within Spiti, the more vulnerable areas need to be identified (for example, 
the higher the altitude, the more fragile the ecosystem it nurtures, and the more 
irreplaceable any damage) and passionately protected. 

THE LARGER PICTURE 

And then there is the larger, more long-term picture, in which the deep-rooted 
causes of tourism need to be looked at in combination with a host of other basic 
issues that are common to our confused times. The mainstream of our civilization 
is clearly on a misguided path of so-called progress. Should regions such as Spiti, 
where the people have so far lived more or less in harmony with nature, join this 
careering bandwagon? Or should they be 'frozen' in time and preserved in their 
present condition of ignorance, poverty and grand isolation? The framing of these 
questions makes the answers obvious - in both cases 'no'. 

Mountain regions such as Spiti are characterised by an abundance of fresh air, a 
peaceful life and a closeness to nature, but also by a hard life, by a lack of the 
conveniences of living found in cities, in short by a lack of 'suvidha'. What is 
needed is to work out the means and the process by which this 'suvidha' 
can be enhanced cleanly. Spiti has a long way to go in this direction. The simple 
harmony with nature that exists at present has ahead of it a long and perhaps 
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endless path of evolution into progressively higher, more mature and more 
sophisticated interpretations of this harmony. 

More particularly, tourism in 'less developed' regions tends to lead to a situation 
where the economy becomes overly dependent on this one industry. This should 
be avoided by making efforts towards a healthy, wholesome and self-reliant 
economy for Spiti. The subsistence economy should be strengthened so that 
increasing portions of the population can depend on it. And the cash economy, 
while being enhanced as cleanly as possible, should be balanced by an evolving 
value-system that helps to lead the people from innocence to maturity, not only 
in general terms, but also in terms of their ability to handle prosperity with 
wisdom. Prosperity should not make diehard consumers out of the people, as is 
increasingly evidentamong the younger generation in Spiti's affluent neighbour, 
Lahaul. 

V 
THE METHOD OF NO METHOD (AND I) 

I am now going to discuss me, my philosophical and circumstantial background, 
how I came to be doing what I am, how I intend to go about things, and how not. 

I am an architect by education, and incurably addicted to the mountains. S lightly 
left of centre (as is fashionable these days), I feel, like so many others, that 
industrial civilization has served its purpose. It got us out of the dark ages, and 
for some time gave us a dream to dream. That golden dream has now turned into 
a nightmare, so much so that I wonder if we have in effect moved from one dark 
age to another. 

Tourism is one of the newer manifestations of this nightmare, and I admit that I 
am horribly biased against this phenomenon. I hope that by openly admitting my 
prejudice against tourism, even 'planned tourism', I will be less dogmatic and 
more open to varied opinions on this matter, and therefore more constructive in 
my efforts. 

I had mentioned in the introduction to tourism that we should be sympathetic 
towards our compromises. I'll elaborate on that now. To varying extents, we are 
all making compromises in our work and our lives. What tends to happen when 
we start pointing fingers and pushing one another into corners is that we become 
defensive and begin to justify our compromises. This is counterproductive, even 
dangerous, as it leads to a widespread kind of low-intensity schizophrenia. 
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Conversely, in an atmosphere of mutual sympathy for our compromises, we will 
learn to face them without denying or justifying them; we will learn to live with 
them withoutacceptingthem; we will begin to share the responsibility for the mess 
we have got ourselves into, and for getting us out of it, without being weakened 
into inaction by the burden of accumulated guilt. This sympathy gives us the 
invaluable freedom to continue with this or that compromise while we, 
without pushing or being pushed, quietly gather the energy to spontaneously 
break free of it. This bit of understanding has the power to work miracles. 

As a result of the burdenless feeling of responsibility that I just mentioned, I have 
been reacting to the things going on around me, individually, spontaneously, in 
any which way I felt like, and without bothering about results. And as part of this 
process of reacting, I happened to discuss my fears related to tourism in Spiti with 
the SDM at Kaza. He happened to ask for concrete suggestions, and I happened 
to take him seriously. How serious he really was, only time will tell, but the fact 
is that I have got myself into this, and I intend to continue. 

What I will do now in Spiti will most probably be a little less spontaneous and a 
little (but only a little) more focussed, organised and result oriented than what I 
have been used to so far. As I see things, this is a compromise, but one of those 
compromises that I have chosen to make. And in order to reduce the extent of this 
compromise, I have some clarifications to make. 

Firstly, I DON'T PROMISE RESULTS. Of any sort. Accountability for results 
makes you spendalotof time justifyingyour presence, yourinvolvementand your 
work. Accountability makes you impatient for measurable results. Accountability 
also encourages you to take the credit for results that might actually have been due 
to many tangible and intangible causes. With the burden of results off my 
shoulders, I can do what I want, and enjoy what I do. 

Accountability of a slightly different kind makes you cook up scientific and 
pseudoscientific reasons for decisions you might have actually taken 'just like 
that'. Not all decisions are taken 'just like that', so this reasoning doesn't grant 
you permanent refuge, but many valid decisions are. 

Next, and this concerns accountability of a third kind, I am asking for monetary 
contributions, not/or doing this work, but so that I can do this work. In that sense, 
there is no direct correlation between the money and the work - it is not based 
on a budgetary estimate or anything of that sort, neither do I intend to have 
anything to do with accounts. It was due to these reasons that I decided (these 
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reasons actually came after the decision, which was made 'just like that') that the 
contributions should come from interested individuals, not from organisations or 
institutions. And that their contributions should come with no strings attached. 
What I need, apparently, is PATRONS, NOT SPONSORS. 

My motives, asl see them, are almost wholly 'self-ish'. The idea of spending some 
time travelling in Spiti appeals to me. Tourism and what it does to such places 
disgusts me. And the urge to do something about it has come almost naturally to 
me. So it is not just for the people of Spiti, who probably couldn't care less, but 
for myself, my satisfaction, my inner growth (and my financial sustenance, if 
possible) that I am doing what I am. And if what I do benefits the people of Spiti, 
that is their side of the picture which, for me, is almost incidental. 

I have in m ind an open-ended relationship of sorts with this valley. A relationship 
which is free from schedules, time-frames, and from too much planning or 
premeditated action. A relationship which is not forced, but which evolves and 
is nurtured. And finally, a relationship which starts when it does, blossoms if it 
can, and ends if and when it must. 

Read between all these lines, the ones that follow, and the ones that I haven't 
bothered to write, and you will find in them the method of no method. 

Here are some concluding thoughts on the evolving nature of the strategy. As I 
had hinted right in the beginning of this paper, the strategy that emerges in Spiti 
will hopefully represent an ongoing process, a direction whose ultimate destina- 
tion is very far, perhaps even irrelevant, but a direction which is all along a 
destination too. What I am driving at is an evolving strategy, based on a continuous 
process of feedback, and not something that is first worked out completely and 
then handed over for implementation. The working out, the implementation, the 
feedback and the finetuning are therefore simultaneous and almost indistinguish- 
able from each other. 

During the process of working out, when an idea that seems good crops up, don't 
hesitate to try it out. If it works, but not too well, then try to finetune it so that it 
works better; if it works very well, then reinforce it; and if it doesn't work at all, 
scrap it and try something else. A scrapped idea is not precluded from being tried 
again, when the time is ripe for it. Similarly, an idea that works initially needn't 
work all along, and should be readily dropped when its time is up. A sensitive 
feedback process would all along help to correct small mistakes and prevent big 
blunders. 
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Very early in this process an overall picture will emerge - in fact, by virtue of this 
paper, it is already beginning to take shape. It is this picture which, while never 
losing its completeness and its overall soundness, would continuously evolve and 
grow in its never-ending approach towards fulfillment. Lastly, some words about 
words. It is easy enough to say a lot of things on paper, while out there they only 
too often turn out contrary to all intentions and expectations. So take these words 
with a pinch of salt. I am doing the same, and am as eager as you to see how things 
turnout 'out there'! 

VI 

AN OPEN END 

This is without doubt the most important part of this paper. It consists of an 
evolving list of ideas that will hopefully grow with each reader. These ideas will 
vary in their concreteness, their feasibility, perhaps even their soundness, and will 
be put down in no particular order. To start with, this list will 
in the air' which can nevertheless start going through their cyclesof feedback and 
finetuning while still in the air. Soon enough, some of these ideas will land 
somewhere, and when that begins to happen, another list will be initiated, 
containing 'ideas on the ground' that have been or are being implemented. 

So here they are, the first set of IDEAS IN THE AIR! 

HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 

1 . An assessment o f and setting limits to the to tal accommodation available per 
village (and for the whole valley) will need to be done. 

2. The MAXIMUM SIZE of a guest house can be related to the size of a large, 
traditional Spiti house. The administration should be firm about not allowing 
large hotels anywhere in Spiti. 

3. ARCHITECTURAL GUIDELINES 

The general appearance of a hotel/guest house should be in harmony with 
local architecture. Garish, insensitive construction should be strongly 
discouraged. 

MATERIALS, FINISHES & CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES shouLd 
also be local, environment friendly, and using locally available skills. 
Materials such as cement, steel, corrugated GI sheets and the construction 
techniques that generally go with them (like RCC framed construction) 
should be discouraged. Guidelines for the use of wood in construction ne«d 
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to be evolved afier a careful study of its availability within FEED 
Spiti and from neighbouring regions like Kinnaur. Glass is 
a non-local material which is nevertheless likely to be very 
useful for solar passive & active architecture. 

ENERGY EFFICIENT ARCHITECTURE. Sunlight is 
one of the few abundant resources in Spiti, and by encour- 
aging (or legislating) its use in bringing about energy 
efficiency and thermal comfort in the design of hotels & 
guest houses, phenomenal amounts of fuel-wood can be 
saved. This will benefit not only the environment, but also 
the owners/occupants through drastically reduced fuel 
bills. 

4. RESOURCES 

FUEL-WOOD is a scarce resource which, specially since 
it is made available to the locals at subsidised rates, is likely 
to cause a conflict of interest between the locals and the 
more influential hotel and restaurant owners. Steps should 
be taken firstly to preserve local interests, and secondly to 
minimise consumption (through energy efficiency in ar- 
chitecture, stoves, bukharis, central-heating designs and 
the use of solar-cookers and solar water heaters, etc.). 

WATER is another scarce resource which has a similar 
history of causing problems between the hoteliers and the 
locals. Again, steps should be taken so that the locals are not 
at a disadvantage. In addition, hotels should perhaps be 
discouraged from installing the wasteful 'RUNNING 
HOT & COLD WATER!' which is often used to attract 
tourists. 

5. WASTE DISPOSAL. The administration should make 
sure that hotels have an adequate treatment/disposal sys- 
tem installed for the sewage and waste-water that they 
generate. Centralised disposal systems should be avoided if 
possible. Moreover, the systems being used should be based 
on designs that minimise the use of water. 

Similarly, about garbage disposal. X D V 9 
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BACK 6. The OWNERS & EMPLOYEES of these establishments 

should be local as far as possible. They should ideally be 
managed by local families rather than by professionals. 

7 . Hotels (and restaurants) would be useful places for that part 
of the awareness generation programme which seeks to 
educate the tourists. This could be done through the back- 
sidesofmenus.cartoonsand posters on the walls, brochures 
and booklets at the receptions, the backside of a really well- 
made and useful map of Spiti, etc. The tourists, should be 
educated through all these not in the bureaucratic 'dos & 
don'ts' manner, but nicely and sweetly and intelligently 
and in a manner that reaches the heart. 

SELECTIVE FILTERS 

1. Based on an understanding of the differences between 
tourists and travellers, 'selective filters' can be devised that, 
without making things too obvious, try and discourage 
tourists and encourage travellers. 

Tourists like to plan well in advance; travellers tend 
not to. 

Tourists require explicit information; travellers learn 
to sniff out information not explicitly available. 

Tourists tend to travel in large herds; not travellers. 

Tourists can ' t thrive on local food and water; travellers 
can (as long as it is reasonably clean and hygienic). 

Travellers find it easy to befriend locals; tourists don't. 

Travellers need hospitality and warmth; tourists need 
'infrastructure'. 

etc. 

Any ideas on creative & convivial ways of using this 
<3 H H d information? 
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Qualitative filters biased in favour of travellers are important FEED 

becauseplanned tourism often tends to achieve jus t the opposite 

effect. Take the example of Bhutan. From what little I know 

about the kind of planned tourism that Bhutan is trying out, it 

seems to be designed to filter out travellers and to encourage an 

'exclusive' kind of 'elite' tourism. It would be unfortunate if 

this begins to happen in Spiti. 

2. PACKAGE TOURS represent an extreme form of 
organised tourism. Theirnegauve effectsarealsoextreme, 
so they deserve special attention. 

Discourage travel agencies (how?) from 'PACKAG- 
ING' theiroffers. Their role should ideally be restricted 
to 'facilitating' travel. 

The size of groups needs to be limited. In particular, 
a MAXIMUM SIZE of trekking parties (which limits 
the number of tourists and the accompanying entou- 
rage - porters, guides, cooks, pack animals, etc.) 
needs to be strongly implemented. Tour operators 
might even volunteer to do so if they are sufficiently 
convinced about the problems caused by large groups. 

- CHARTERED BUSSES in a place like Spiti would 
almost exclusively be carrying package tourists. They 
also form a crucial link in the successful operation of 
package tours. So preventing chartered busses from 
operating in Spiti could be a very effective 'selective 
filter'. If such a step is contemplated, the state-run 
road transport system will have to be made more 
reliable and somecomfortable busses (deluxe A semi- 
deluxe) will probably need to be added to its fleet so as 
to make it a more comprehensive service. 

TRAVEL AGENCIES 

1 . They should all beowned and run by LOCALS, if possible. 

2. They should also be encouraged to come together in the 

form of a COOPERATIVE. If the benefitsofaeooperative X 3 V 9 
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BACK setupareexplained(horizontality,opportunity,lackof 

exploitation, etc.), such a move is sure to be welcomed 
by enterprising locals who wish to make a living out of 
tourism. 

3. Various incentives, disincentives and control mecha- 
nisms, could be worked out to limit the influence of 
outside agencies in Spiti. If at all outside agencies 
operate in Spiti, they should work out horizontal, not 
hierarchical tieups with local agencies (or with the 
above-mentioned 'cooperative') to do the actual work 
within Spiti. It would then be easier to get these local 
agencies to work within appropriate guidelines (self- 
imposed or otherwise). 

GOMPAS & FESTIVALS 

Gompas are a major tourist attraction in regions such as Spiti, 
and things tend to get specially out of hand during the festivals 
that take place there. Tourists can be seen at their insensitive 
worst during these festivals, while the commercialisation among 
the locals and the lamas reinforces the unwholesome picture. 

For example, I was not allowed to enter the gompa at Lamayuru 
(in Ladakh) unless I paid a 'donation* of Rs. 10/- at the entrance. 
Such a practice is unethical at any place of worship. 

There is also the story about a gOmpa in the Pin valley (in Spiti) 
that preponed a festival by three days for the benefit of a package 
tour just because the tour operator haddonatedasubstantial sum 
to the gompa management. This happened last year ('92). 

Besides, the insensitivity of the camera-totting tourists has to be 
seen to be believed. Really! The only reason their antics are 
tolerated at all by the lamas is probably because of money. 



It is for the religious establishment and for the people to decide 

whether they want to maintain the sanctity of their gompas 

Q H H d and their religious festivals, for by tolerating, even encourag- 
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ing, if not participating in absolute nonsense for the sake of FEED 
short term gains, they are hastening the decline of a religion and 
the unique and beautiful culture that has come to be associated 
with it. 

A non-local like me can only offer suggestions, which I will. 
Suggestions, for example, on how festivals can be conducted 
with dignity and self-respect while at the same time continuing 
to adapt to changing circumstances. Suggestions also on how, 
as I mentioned in the main text, the religious establishment can 
work towards retaining and justifying its spiritual & temporal 
influence on society by contributing more positively to both the 
spiritual and temporal well-being of the people who support it. 

SOME OTHER IDEAS 

1 . Tour operators who run treks can be asked to organise, or 
pay for, periodic cleanups of trekking routes. Here is one 
idea which can be considered by responsive tour operators: 
On treks that are accompanied by ponies, the loads of the 
ponies keep decreasing each day as the supplies are slowly 
'eaten up'. The ponies can therefore keep replacing their 
reduced loads by the garbage left over by other groups. The 
tour operators would in this way be doing two useful 
things at no extra cost ~ a little less garbage on the trail , and 
a growing sense of responsibility, pride and self-respect 
among the guides, cooks, porters and horsemen who ac- 
company these tourists. Such people, who have collected 
and helped carry otherpeople' s litter, will themselves never 
litter again. 

2. Discourage garbage-creating goods (non-biodegradables, 
canned food, etc.) from entering the valley. 

3 . Get the local traders to use packets made o f paper instead 
of polythene. 

4 . See what all handicrafts can be upgraded for sale, and then 
see how sales can be organised without m iddlemen (through 

cooperatives, for example). 51 D V 9 
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BACK 5. NO BONFIRES (tourists love them) in hotels oron treks. 

6. GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES often create a situation 
where fragile ecosystems getpopulated beyond their imme- 
diate carrying capacities. Can subsidies be redirected at 
those areas where this does not tend to happen? How? One 
way is to direct subsidies not at short-term steps for 
artificially supporting larger populations, but at long-term 
measures that increase the carrying capacity of the land in 
a wholesome manner, after which population increases can 
be the natural result. Say, don't subsidise on food, but 
subsidise on the production of food. Or, don ' t subsidise on 
wood, but spend money on afforestation. And spend money 
and effort on enhancing the well-being of the existing 
population cleanly and sustainably, rather than on trying to 
support a larger population. 

Thislistcould justgoon, but I'll stop here fornow.Onepossible 
way to send in your feedback would be to keep jotting down your 
ideas, comments, suggestions and reactions on the space pro- 
vided for the purpose, photocopying the relevant pages, and 
"posting the copy to: 

Shubhendu Kaushik 
C-404, Somvihar Apartments 
R.K. Puram, 
New Delhi - 110022. 
Phone - 676957 



PLEASE CIRCULATE THIS PAPER. 

MONETARY CONTRIBUTIONS ARE WELCOME. 

FEEDBACK IS NOT JUST WELCOME, BUT CRUCIAL 



□ 



Q H H i 
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NOTES 



(for private circulation only) 



Equitable Tourism Options (EQUATIONS) seeks to situate the tourism 
critique within the overall development debate. Our activities include 
documentation, publication, research and supporting individuals and groups 
involved in concerted action on tourism concerns. 



